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“  He  was  a  good  poei,  an  excellent  mu- 


The  soul  immortah  spending  all  its  6res, 


The  price  of  the  Evening  Firc«side  is  three  dollars 
per  annum, 


**  Wasting  its  strength  in  strenuous  idleness; 

**  Thrown  into  tumult,  raptur’d  or  aUarm’d 
**  At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge, 

**  Resembles  ocean  into  tumult  wrought 
••  To  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  tiy  ” 

Of  great  acquirements,  accompanied  with 
the  pra^Iice  of  every  vice,  perhaps  ihe 
world  can  hardly  furnilh  i  Wronger  inifance 
than  the  following : 

When  the  Duke  dc  Sully,  in  1603,  fci 
out  on  an  cmbafTy  to  England,  he  was  at- 
I  tended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  gentlemen  in  France :  among  the  refl, 
Mr.  ^rvin  preiented  his  young  Ipn  to  him  y 
at  the  fame  time  earntftly  begging  the 
Duke,  that  he  would  ufe  his  belt  endeavors 
**  to  make  him  an  hon^  man.” 

**  This  requeft  gave  Sully  a  great  curio- 
fiiy  to  fearcb  into  bis  charaffer,  and  he 
gives  the  following  ftriking  account  of 
him. 

His  genius,  fays  he,  was  fo  lively,  that 
nothing  could  elcape  his  penetration  ^  his 
apprchtnfion  was  fo  quick,  that  he  under- 
(food  every  thing  in  an  inHant  ;  and  his 
memory  fo  prodigious,  that  he  neyer  forgot 
any  thing.  He  was  mailer  of  all  the  branchy 
es  of  philofophy,  and  the  mathematics,  par- 
ticularly  fortibcattoo  and  deligning.  Nay, 
he  was  fo  thoroughly^  acquainted  with  dU ; 
vinity,  that  he  was  an  excellent  preacher, 
when  he  pleifed,  and  could  manage  the 
coDtrot^erfy  for  or  againll  the  Protclfant  re¬ 
ligion  with  the  grcatell  ability.  He  not 
only  underifixad  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
other  learqed  languages,  but  alio  ail  the 
jargons  of  the  moderns. — He  entered  f<> 
exaftly  inr«  their  pronunciation  and  accent, 
to  which  he  joined  fucb  a  perfeft  imitation 
of  their  air  and  manners,  that  not  only  the 
people  of  the  different  nations  in  Europe,  I 
but  the  feveral  provinces?  in  France,  would 
have  taken  him  for  a  native  of  the  country. 
He  applied  his  talents  to  imitate  all  forts  of 
perfons,  which  he  performed  with  wonder¬ 
ful  d<^xterity,  and  was  accordingly  the  beA 
comedian  in  the  world. 


/ician,  and  fung  with  equal  art  and  fweet- 
nels.  He  faid  mals  ;  for  he  would  do 
every  thing,  as  well  as  know  every  thing. 
His  body  was  perfectly  proportioned  to  hit 
mind.  He  was  well  made,  vigorous  and 
I  agile,  formed  for  all  forts  of  exerciles.  He 
j  rode  a  horle  well,  and  was  admired  for 
dancing,  leaping  and  wrcftling.  1  ic  was  ac» 

I  qiiainred  with  all  kinds  of  fports  and  diver- 
lions,  and  could  pra6tile  in  moA  of  the  ma¬ 
thematical  arcs, 

I  “  Reverie  the  medal,  lays  Sully,  he  was 
I  a  liar,  treacherous,  cruel,  and  cowardly  5  a 
lharper,  drunkard  and  glutton.  He  was  a 
gameiter,  an  abandoned  debauchee,  a  blal^ 
phemer  and  atheiA.  In  a  word,  he  wag 
pulftired  of  every  vice  contrary  to  nature^ 
to  honor,  to  religion  and  fociety ;  he  per- 
filled  in  his  vices  to  the  latl,  and  fell  a  fa- 
crihee  to  his  debaucheries  in  the  Aower  cf 
his  age.”  ^ 

But  lhall  we  conclude  that  knowledge 
made  this  young  man  vicious,  an  enemy  to 
fociety,  and  proudly  rebellious  againA  his 
God  ?  Az.  a  writer  in  the  laA  number  of 
the  Evening  Fire-side,  might  confillcntly 
make  the  afrcrtioQ,ljnce  he  attempts  to  prove 
by  analogical  reafoning,  that  pride  is  the 
coniequeoce  of  advancement  in  know¬ 
ledge  I  Bur  how  will  his  analogical  deduc¬ 
tions  agree  with  the  evidence  of  experience? 
Let  us  examine  : — 

Moles  was  Ikilled  in  all  the  wifdom  and 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  then  the  moA 
learned  people  on  earth — and  Mufes  was 
the  meekeii  of  men. 

Solomon’s  choice  of  wifdom  and  know¬ 
ledge,  received  divine  “approbatu^n  in  the 
ArongeA  terms — for  particulars,  I  requeA 
my  readers  fo  confult  their  biblcs.  They 
will  there  find,  that  when  Soiomoa’s  heart 
was,  in  hisoM  age,  turned  away  from  the 
God  of  his  father’s,  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
frnuated  that  it  was  the*effe6l  of  his  know¬ 
ledge. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  the  greateA  philofo- 
pber  of  later  ages,  was  alfo  pre-eminently 
pieiM.  He  oevcf  opened  his  bible  wiihout 


f'or  the  Evening  Fireside* 

THE  PHH-ANTHROPIST:  KO.  XXIV. 

My  mouth  shall  speak  of  wisdom:  and  the 

meditation  of  my  heart  shall  be  of  understanding. 

Psalms,  xlix.  3. 

-1 

The  influence  of  knowledge  upon  the 
moral  faculty,  has  long  been  a  Ibbjedl  of 
difpute.  Some  contend  that  the  Audy  of 
the  fcicnccs  is  replete  with  danger,  le«iding 
the  mind  away  from  chrillian  fimplichy, 
bewildering  it  in  the  mazes  of  fccpticifm 
and  infidelity,  and  inviting  to  dilTipation. 
Its  advocates,  on  the  other  hand,  deferibe 
it  as  promotive  of  virtue,  favourable  to -the 
extenlioQ  of  every  eAimable  principle,  and, 
in  fine,  as. the  unfailing  guide  to  happinefs. 
As  thefc  are  not  merely  fpeculative opinions; 
but  are  adopted  as  principles  of  ac'lion,  by 
thofe  to  whom  is  entruiled  the  cultivation 
of  the  infant  mind,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  otmoA  importance,  to  afeertain  how  far 
cither  of  thefe  opinions  are  correct. 

If  the  Fhilanthropiji  prefumes  fS^edde  ; 
if,  on  the  prefcni  quell  ion,  he  con  fillers 
both  parties  in  error,  and  attempts  to  ihcw 
how  they  have  been  milled,  let  it  not  be 
fuppofed  that  he  thinks  himfelf  wifer  than 
his  fellows  ;  if  he  differs  from  them  in  any 
rcfpcfl,  it  is  ofily  in  feeling  a  more  ard<nt 
defire,  that  error,  both  in  principle  .and 
praflice,  might  bcbanilhtd  from  the  World, 
and  that  on  every  queAion  the  dcvelope- 
ment  of  truth  might  be  the  foie  objefl  of 
attention.  I 

HiAory  informs  u.s,— our  own  times 
furnilh  abundant  proofs,  of  men,  whole 
capacious  minds  have  been  enriched  with 
the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences,  running 
the  career  of  folly,  and  employing  their 
high  attainments  either  in  impofing  on 
others,  or  deceiving  themfelves.  To  thefe 


U2  t  ' 

kneeliog  in  fupplication  for  divine  aid,  that' 
he  might  andcrftand  aright  what  he  was 
about  to  read.  Unnumbere^^Aances  bc- 
fides,  might  bccollcftcd,  of  roen'Vho  were 
as  remarkable  for  piety  and  humility,  as  for 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge ;  we  may 
therefore  juAly  conclude,  that  the  dedu^lion 
of  Az.  is  incorre^f,  viz.  that  mankind, 
in  the  fame  ratio  as  they  advance  in  under- 
Aanding,  lofc  the  fear  of  their  Creator,  be¬ 
come  in  their  apprehenfion,  nearer  on  a 
'  level,  and  feel  a  greater  familiarity  with 
him.'*  I  know  not  how  this  pafTage  has 
affc^fed  others,  but  in  me  it  excited  difagree- 
able  fenfations,  fuch  as  I  have  feldom  ex¬ 
perienced  in  peruHng  the  lucubrations  in 
in  the  Evening  Fire-side.  Ignorance  is,  1 
believe,  much  more  apt  to  exalt  itfelf  than 
knowledge.  » 

Sometime  fioce,  as  I  was  enjoying  with 
my  friends  in  the  country,  the  mild  beauties 
of  a  fummer's  eve,  an  illiterate  man  was  pre- 
fenr,  whofe  years  ought  to  have  taught  him 
experience,  but  whofe  mind  was  not  adorn¬ 
ed  with  wifdom.  He  obferved  the  fire- 
*  flies,  that  as  it  were,  Audded  the  feene 
with  brilliants,  and  wondered  why  they 
were  made,  for  he  could  not  fee  they  were 
of  any  ufe.”  Where  is  the  man  of  fcience 
who  would  dare  thus  to  tax  creative  wif¬ 
dom  ? 

But  let  us  for  a^moment  lay  afide  this 
weight  of  evidence — let  us  reafon  upon  the 
.probable  effe^ls  of  knowledge  on  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  and  compare  it  with  ignorance. 
The  man  who  is  totally  uninformed,  be¬ 
holds  the  Aarry  heavens,  merely  as  hung 
round  with  innumerable  lights.  He  has, 
perhaps,  feen  a  city  illuminated,  or  the 
grand  hall  of  a  neighbouring  manfion  hung 
round  with  luAres  on  a  gala  night :  he  com¬ 
pares  the  two  together,  and  coofiders  the 
heavens  as  an  illumination  on  a  grander 
fcale.  He  does  not  contemplate  the  im- 
menfity  of  fpace,  the  coiintlefs  worlds  that 
•  are  ever  whirling  round  in  their  orbits,  and 
the  fubllme  harmony  of  their  motions  di- 
redled  by  the  fiat  of  the  “  Archiicdt  Di- 
’  vine.** 

-  I  i  **  \V andering  oft  with  brute  unconscious  gaze. 

,  *•  Man  marks  not  thee — marks  not  the  mighty  hand, 

'  That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres.” 

How  different  is  the  employment  of  the 
aAronomer  I  He  beholds  himfclf  as  but  a 
fpeck  on  this  earth,  which  is  itfelf  one  of 
the  ftmIleA  of  the  many  planets  which  roll 
round  the  fun  :  and  even  this  glorious  cen¬ 
tre  of  our  f'yAem,  he  vievVs  as  only  one  of 
.  the  innumerable  funs  which  occupy  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  immenfity  of  fpace  1  LoA  in 
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I  wonder,  and  bowing  in  awful  adoration, 
he  exclaims  with  the  PfalmiA  : 

“  When  I  confider  thy  heavens,  the  work 
of  thy  fingers  *,  the  moon  and  Aars  which 
thou  haA  ordained  ;  what  is  man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  fon  of  man', 
that  thon  vifiteA  him  ?  Need  I  aflc,  which 
of  the  two  would  be  mo  A  ready  to  pro  A  rate 
himfclf  inuhe  duA?  Nor  is  it*  from  the 
Audy  of^mronomy  alone  that  man  is  led 
to  feeAe  immeafurable  diAance  between 
himfeli  and  his  Creator.  The  majeAy  of 
heaven  is  as  difcernible  in  the  minutiae  of 
things  as  in  thofe  fublimcr  fccnes.  The  ut-’ 
moA  (kill  of  man,  finds  itfelf  incapable  of 
forming  one  of  the  fnoA  infignificant  feeds, 
that  are  wafted  by  the  winds  and  cover 
the  face  of  the  earth,  or  to  difeover  the  vc- 
getativc  principle  by  which  they  Aioot  forth. 
The  microfeope  (hews  him  multitudes  of 
beings  which  his  naked  eye  could  not  dif- 
tinguifh,  each  as  perfeff  in  their  kind  as 
himfclf.  The  refleflions  arifing  from  em¬ 
ployments  like  thefe,  do  not  appear  to  me 
calculated  to  au  aken  pride  in  man.  After 
all  his  difeoveries  and  painful  inveAiga- 
tions,  he  finds  that  the  whole  vifible  crea¬ 
tion  is  put  in  motion,  and  performs  its  fe- 
veral  parts  by  an  invifibic  agency,  of  ti>e 
nature  of  which,  he  cannot  even,  form  a 
conception.  Can  this  produce  pride  in 
roan  }  I  fhould  be  for  giving  it  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  name. 

But  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  many 
lejirned  men  arc  immoral,  impious  and  pre¬ 
fuming  ? 

The  Fhilanthropijl  attributes  their  vices 
not  to  the  Audy  of  the  fciences,  but  to 
!  caufes  which  operated  long  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  Audics— to  principles 
early  implanted,  which  like  fbed  fown  in 
the  earth,  require  time  for  their  devclope- 
ment.  Knowledge  is  to  the  mind  what  the 
fun  is  to  the  phyfical  world — it  expands, 
invigorates  and  matures.  If  therefore,  the 
the  education  of  infancy  has  been  wrong 
direfled — if  bad  principles  and  evil  habits 
have  been  allowed  to  gain  the  afcendency, 
the  fubfequent  acquifition  of  knowledge 
will  natiirairy  tend  to  increafe  their  luxu- 
riancy,  enlarge  their  fphere  of  adfion,  and 
enable  the  pofleflbr  to  become  more  for¬ 
midable  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  Society 

We  do  not  fay,  it  were  better  to  be  with- 
out  the  fun,  becaule,  in  fome  places  his  rays 
give  afllvity  to  thofe  malignant  vapours, 
which  fpread  in  their  direful  courfc,  pi. Al¬ 
ienee  and  death. —  Why  then  Aivuld  we 
condemn  knowledge,  becaufe  in  minds  al¬ 
ready  contaminated,  it  increaics  the  ability 
to  do  wrong.  Let  us  remember  that  it 


alfo  gives  force  and  energy  to  virtue,  «cn. 
ables  our  imperfciA  nature  to  mount  higher 
in  the  fcale  of  moral  excellence'* — that  it 
is  “  a  Aream  which  branches  into  a  thouf. 
and  rivulets  that  enrich  and  adorn  th6  fields 
of  life.** 


For  the  Evening  Fife^side, 

Mejfrs,  Editors^ 

I  find  there  arc  two  opinions  entertained 
rcfpedling  the  influence  of  education  *  on 
mankind.  One  is,  that  if  properly  con- 
duflcd,  it  would  preierve  us  from  evil 
The  other,  that  from  an  inherent  viciouf. 
nefs  in  our  nature,  no  courfe  of  education 
whatever  will  accomplifli  this  end,  for,  that 
if  right  principles  Jhould  be  inJlUled^  they 
will,  in  many  cafes,  be  departed  from. 
Thofe  who  contend  for  the  latter  opinion, 
allege,  that  notwithAanding  all  the  culture, 
inArii6Iion  and  indefatigable  labour  of  well  I 
difpofed  parents,  and  guardians,  with  sj 
view  toeAabliih  and  confirm  proper  habitsl 
and  principles  in  youth,  numerous  inAancdl 
daily  occur,  demonArative  of  the  impoiE*| 
bility  of  cfFc6fing  thefe  defirable  purpoi'eiJ 
— they  either  forget  thofe  lefTons  which! 
they  have  received,  or  wilfully  contenttl 
them.  Thole  who  are  on  the  other  fide  of! 
the  queAion,  aflert  this  to  be  an  erroneoml 
and  dangerous  notion,  calculated  to  pro-l 
duce  indifference  and  negledf  towards  the! 
riling  generation :  they  urge,  that  whal 
there  is  a  departure  from  moral  rc6fitudJ 
it  is  becaule  a  thorough  con  vision  has  noil 
been  wrought  in  the  mind,  of  the  imperJ 
tance  and  neceflity  of  a  AriiA  aclherence  tol 
it  \  and  that  although  efforts  to  inculcate! 
proper  principles  may  have  been  made,  yet! 
example,  perhaps  not  coinciding  with  prc« 
cept,  their  efforts  have  in  ail  probabiiim 
been  paralized : — to  ulc  a  formiliar  phrafiB 
“they  have  builr  up  with  one  hand  aofl 
pulled  down  with  the  other.**  I 

fheChincas,  it  wouid  Icem,  are  of  thl! 
latter  opinion  i  1  am  told  the  memory  ol 
the  father  is  not  fuffered  to  be  perpetuate! 
by  an  epitaph,  until  the  chara<Aer  of  till 
fon  has  become  lb  far  developed,  as  clearl! 
to  evince  that  he  is  difpoled  to  enliA  in 
caufe  of  virtue, —  at  which  time,  pci! 
miflion  is  granted  f  ir  an  inl'cription  on  hiA 
tomb,  more  or  Ids  honorable  to  the  dff 
cea  led. —  !^ 

I  wifh,  Meflrs.  Editors,  to  fee  this 
tion  difcuflVd  in  your  .ultful  paper  j  appt®^! 

*  The  forinatipn  of  manners  in  youth.^ 
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fome  benefit  would  rcfult  from  an 
inveftigation  of  the  queftion,  and  tend  to 
harmonize  difcordant  opinions. 

Tours, 

DELTA. 


is  as  great  a  proof^of  vanity  and  pride,  as  fear,  how  confoliog  is  it  to  liften  to  the  fug- 
I  attempting  ro  be  the  firft  who  fliall  intro-  gefiions^ofhopc  !  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
duce  a  novelty.  If  it  be  owing  to  pride,  j  more  agfcedble^  to  the  fenfations  of  man, 
that  many  men  make  it  their  Rudy  conftane-  than  that  which  diflipates  the  gloom  of  for- 
ly  to  appear  in  the  tip  of  the  mode,  we  row  from  his  heart — chat  which  animates 
miift  lay  the  fame  accufation  againft  thofe  the  whole  fyftem  ;  and  even  in  his  laft  mo- 
who  oppofe  it  in  the  extreme.  It  has  ap-  ments,  when  every  other  dependancy  is 
peared  to  me  as  an  eftablilhed  truth,  that  unavailing,  and  falls  (hot t  of  yielding  rc- 
almoR  every  one  dre/Tes  more  to  pleafe  lief,  gives  his  mind  a  bright  afpedl  of  fu- 
others  than  themlelves  ;  eife  why  Hhould  turity. 

almoft  ev<fy  one  be  rcgardlefs  of  what  he  oh  heavenly  nymph  of  birth  divine^ 

wears  in  his  own  houfe,  but  always  puts  .  To  chcor  the  soul  of  grief,  is  thine. 

00  fbmcthing  better  when  he  goes  abroad,!  When  sorrows  press  the  sinking  heart, 

and  that,  generally  good  in  proportion  to  What  soothing  sweets  thy  smiles  impart ; 

the  company  heexpetffs  to  meet  with  ?  An  1  •  Still  leading  onward  thou  dost  say, 

attention  to  drefs  is  in  fome  meafure  made  [  “  A  few  more  steps  pursue  thy  way, 

indifpenfible  by  cuRom,  which,  as  my  fcl-  [  “  the  promis’d  joy ;  - 

!  low  labourer  the  Pedlar,  fays,  «  has  fo  ef. 

tabiifhed  its  empire  in  human  affairs,  that  Gentle  hope!  then  de.r  deceiver, 

1.  |.  r  •  •  n  •  /  3  j|  From  misery  our  kjnd  reliever, 

he  who  oppofes  its  influence  rs  confidcred  i,  »  l  r 

,  t  t.  I  ,  .  .  I  Partake  of  our  every  care, 

in  the  fime  predicament  .ns  he  who  rebels  ^ind  preserver  from  despair? 

againlt  a  tyrant.  But  it  is  a  ridiculous  I  Comeheavenly  nymph  of  birth  divine, 
thing  for  any  one  to  make  himfclf  a  flavc  To  cheer  the  soul  of  grief  be  thine, 
to  fafhion, — and  fometimes  the  event  proves  _  * 

truly  tragical  in  the  labyrinths  of  perplex-  “ 

ity.  Fhc  perfe^fion  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  For  the  Evening  Fireside. 

and  clean,  and  were  I  permitted  to  give  any  ^  ’ 

advice- on  this  matter,  it  iliould  be — neither  I 

court  nor  altogether  defpife  fafhions  •,  butf  I  "o*  acknowledge, 

keep  in  the  medium,  and  avoid  the  ex- 

.  *  '  I  Thy  essay,  who  can  reacLvvithout  satiety ; 

tremes.  1  m, _ _  ,  _ i*  _ ^  _ . _ 


For  the  Evening  Fire-  Side, 

THE  GLEANER  :  NO.  VIII. 

“^Tis  best  the  middle  w  ay  to  keep, 

'*  And  not  decline  to  either  hand, 

**  Nor  launch  too  far  into  the  deep, 

“  Nor  steer  your  course  too  near  the  land.” 

As  the  face  is  the  mirror  of  the  foul,  fb 
irefs  is  the  index  of  the  mind.  Superflui- 
y  often  denotes  either  the  pride  or  extra¬ 
vagance  of  the  wearer;  flovcnlinefs  be- 
okens  indolent  negligence;  and  a  whimfi- 
habit  is  the  mark  of  a  capricious  mind. 
E'o  drefs  totally  in  oppofition  to  the  pre- 
filing  fafliion  is  undoubtedly  charaiRer- 
of  felf  conceit ;  and  fetting  ourfelves 


prefTure  of  misfortune.  It  alleviates  the 
burden  of  our  forrows,  and  calms  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  the  Ibul.  When  the  ftorms  of  ad- 
verfity  gather,  and  even  threaten  to  burfi 
over  our  heads  with  fatal  deftruffion,  this 
I  all  cheering,  all  fuppor ting' power  buoys  up 
;  the  finking  fpirits,  and  illumines  the  dreary 
;  profpedf  of  futurity,  with  the  rays  of  confo- 
lation. 

**  Hope,  of  all  passions  most  befriends  us  here ; 

Passions  of  p<ouder  name  befriend  us  less. 

Joy  has  her  i^ars,  and  transport  has  her  death. 

IJope,  like  a  cordial,  innocent,  tho’  strong, 

Man’s  Heart  at  once  inspires  and  serenes.” 

When  the  mind  is  involved  in  anxiety — 
when  the  breaR  is  troubled,  and  pants  with 


Academies  for  making  wise  men  fools, 

I  It  seems  has  never  enter’d  thy  dull  head ; 
Therefore  professors,  and  prefessors*  too/*, 

..May  live  a  little  longer  without  dread. 

There  ari  among  my  brethren  of  the 
Some  very  learned  philanthropic  men, 

Who  overturn  false  notions  w-ith  much  ease  ; 
'Should  one  of  these  consent  to  write  a  line, 

In  opposition  to  such  rant  as  thine, 

’T  might  prove  an  antidote  for<thy  disease. 

That  we  should  all  be  backward,  I  believe. 

In  trying  to  obtain  forbidden  knowledge  ; 

’Twas  not  the  kind  that’s  now  acquir’d  at  college: 
That  prov’d  the  ruin  of  our  mother  Eve. 


*See  Az.  (in  last  number)  on  education 
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l«etftltbevr»Te  when  Satanvis  the  te«eher« 

For  miichicf  always  lurks  in  his  advice. 

Let  all  be  bold  when  ignorance  turns  piriaclierf 
And  tell  the  donee  a  little  will  suSce. 


The  muses  have  resolv*d  to  form  a  league  a- 
Gainst  thee,  but  they  will  forgive  what *8  past/' 
Provkkd  thy  fint-tuaj  be  thy  Uut\ 

Then  let  it  be--tby  Alpha  and  Omega, 


VATTY  FlUDAa. 


THE  DECLAIMER  :  NO*  lY. 


**  She  then  shines  forth  solicitous  to  bless. 
In  ail  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress  ’* 


The  wretched  folly  of  her,  who,  having 
outlived  the  fcafon  of  youth  and  beauty, 
and  finding  her  influence  has  declined  with 
her  chartn^,  attempts  at  fifty  to  reffore  the 
graces  of  fifteen ;  has  long  fincc  been  ri¬ 
diculed  by  the  wife,  and  the  witty,  llic 
old  and  the  youn^  the  learned  and  the  un¬ 
learned  ^  have  an  aflifted  to  difrobe  the 
Daw  of  her  borrowed  plumage. 

The  fame  fpirit  has  porfacd  the  batche- 
]or;-^the  precifenefs  of  his  cooduff,  and 
the  caprices  of  his  charaffer,  have  been 
held  up  to  the  winking  eyes  of  laughter ; 
and  the  cbeerlefs  ifblatadf  wretch,  has  been 
fairly  tittered  from  the  circles  of  youth  and 
fafhion. 

But  ridicule  has  nor  been"^  fatisfled  whb 
the  antiquated  beau,  or  the  faded  beamy. 
The  prating  coxcomb  who  has.xrept  among 
men  of  letters,  the  plebian  among  patri¬ 
cians,  the  clown  who  has  faliied  into  the 
walks  of  fafhion,  or  the  quaker  who  has 
mingled  in  the  dance ;  all  who  have  a^ed 
out  of  chara^fer,  have  been  laflied  with  me¬ 
rited  feverity. 

*  am  not  about  to  queAion  the  juAnefs 
of  thele  cenfures ;  but  am-  aimoA  ready 
with  my  ui'ual  gravity,  to  decUim  againA 
the  miferable  folly  that  merits  them. 

There  is,  however^  one  clafs,  that  de- 
ferves  not  ridicule,  but  pity.— fhe  young 
and  jovial,  who,  born  in  the  lower  Aations 
of  Hfe,  have  joined  the  circles  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  wealth  and  pleafure,  danced  with 
them  through  the  mazes  of  difTtpation;  till 
money  und  credit  both  expended,  they  have 
found  thetnfelves  abandoned  in  the  hour  of 
diAreis  and  forrow.— Thefe  I  can  pity : 
they  have  negle^fcd  to  refleff,  on  th^  im¬ 
propriety  and  danger  of  poverty  aflbeiating 
with  opulence — they  have  been  unacquaint¬ 
ed  ‘with  the  pitfalls  in  the  path  of  pleafure, 
bur  they  have  loved  her  votaries ;  and  it  is 
a  cold  heart  indeed,  that  feels  dot  the  cap- 
tivatinginrtuencc  of  ekhilirating  company— 

*<  h  en  b '.ccstualian  madness  has  its  charms.** 

—Thele  I  can  pity : 


Marcius  was  young  and  handibme,  the 
fon  of  an  obfeure  mechanic;  but  chough  his 
education  was  conflned,  his  heart  was  open 
and  generous  :  It  had  not  been  taught  by 
a  maAer  of  morality ;  but  naturally  good, 
it  had  made  but  few  aberrations  from  the 
path  of  honor.  Fond  of  fociety,  he  en¬ 
couraged  the  humor  and  gaiety  of  his  dif* 
pofirion,  cultivated  his  feAive  qualities,  and 
(bon  became  the  foul  of  every  company. 
It  has  been  remarked  with  great  truth,  that 
the  more  noble  and  generous  the  difpofl- 
tion,'  the  greater  is  the  fondnefs  for  focial 
companv,  and  the  more  eaflly  is  it  led  away 
by  the  blandifhments  of  folly.  With  a 
heart  bearing  high  with  a  love  of  pleafure, 
Marcius  was  feelingly  alive  to  the  charms 
of  fociety :  his  company  was  courted  by 
men  of  exalted  Aations,  who  were  charm¬ 
ed  with  his  converfation,  and  found  him 
too  valuable  a  companion  to  be  negleOed ; 
and  yielding  to  the  invitations  of  politenefs 
;  and  fafliion,  he  was  cooAanrly  one  of  the 
parties  of  the  votaries  of  Bacchus,  chanting 
the  humor  of  Dibdin,  or  heightning  by  his 
own,  the  roar  of  the  caroufal. 

But  Marcius  was  unhappy  ;  he > was  the 
aflbeiare  of  men  of  wealth,  and  was  often 
doomed  to  feel  his  inferiority.  His  extra¬ 
vagance  had  ruined  his  purfe,  and  his  de¬ 
baucheries,  his  conAitutibn  :  and  negle^ed 
and  defpiled,  he  left  the  abodes  of  fplendor 
arid  diflipation,  with  an  importanrleffon-^ 
that  difpofltions  like  his  require  curbing, 
rather  than  indulgence ;  and  that  heaven 
had  wifely  placed  him  in  a  Aation  of  medi¬ 
ocrity,  where  the  gaiety  of  his  heart  would 
have  been  balanced  by  the  engagements  of 
buflnefs. 

JeA  not  at  the  misfortunes  of  Marcius, 
but  pity  them. 

D. 


fur  the  E%>ening  Fire-Jtde. 


•Who can  grieve  too  much,  what  i'iine  shall  end 
Our  Mourning  lor  so  dear  a  Friend  ? 


CREECH. 


There  isii  fort  of  delight,  which  is  al¬ 
ternately  mixed  with  terror  and  (brrow,  iu 
the  contemplation  ol  death.  The  foul  has 
its  curiofity  more  than  ordinarily  awakened, 
when  it  turns  its  thoughts  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  of  fuch  who  have  behaved  themfelves 
with  an  equal,  a  reflgned,  a  chearful,  a  ge¬ 
nerous  or  heroic  temper  in  that  extremity. 
We  are  aifefted  wiih  thele  refpe^five  man¬ 
ners  of  behaviour,  as  we  lecrctly  believe 
the  part  of  the  dying  perfon  imitable  by 
burl'elvcs,  or  fuch  as  we  imagine  ourfelves 
more  particularly  capable  of.  Men  of  ex*  j 
ai^cd  minds  march  belore  us  like  princes,  I 


and  are,  to  the  ordinary  race  of  Mankind, 
rather  fubjedfs  for  their  Admiration  than 
example.  However,  there  are  no  ideas 
Arike  more  forcibly  upon  our  imaginations, 
than  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  reflexions 
upon  the  exits  of  great  and  excellent  men. 
Innocent  men  who  have  lufTcred  as  crimi. 
nals  though  they  were  benefaffors  to  hu¬ 
man  fociety.  Teem  to  be  perfons  of  the 
higheA  diAinfIton,  among  the  vaAly  grea¬ 
ter  number  of  human  race,  the  dead. 
When  the  iniquity  of  the  times  brought 
Socrates  to  his  execution,  how  great  and 
wonderful  is  it  to  behold  him,  unfupport- 
ed  by  any  thing  but  the  teAimony  of  hit 
own  confcience  and  conjedfures  of  here* 
after,  receive  the  poifon  with  an  air  of 
mirth  and  good-humour,  and  'as  if  going 
on  an  agreeable  journey  befpeak  fume  deity 
to  make  it  fortunate. 

When  Phocion*!  good  afVions  had  met 
with  the  like  reward  from  bis  country,  and 
he  was  led  to  death  with  many  others  of 
his  friends,  they  bewailing  their  fate,  be 
walking  compofedly  towards  the  place  of 
executioQ,  how  gracefully  does  he  fupport 
his  UluArious  charadfer  to  the  very  laA  in- 
Aant.  One  of  the  rabble  fpittiog  at  him 
as  he  paflTcd,  with  his  ufual  authority  he 
called  to  know  if  no  one  was  ready  to 
teach  this  fellow  how  to  behave  himfelf. 
When  a  poor-fpiriced  creature  that  died  at 
the  fame  time  for  his  crimes  bemoaned 
himfelf  unmanfuily,  he  rebuked  him  with 
this  queAion,  is  it  no  confolation  to  fuch  t 
man  as  thou  art  to  die  with  Phocion  ?  At 
the  inAant  when  he  was  to  die,  they  afked 
what  commands  he  had  for  his  Ton,  he  an- 
fwered.  To  forget  this  injury  of  the 
Athenians,  Niocies^  his  friend,  under  the 
fame  fentence,  defired  he  might  drink  the 
potion  before  him  ;  PIsocion  faid,  becaufe 
he  never  had  denied  him  any  thing  he 
would  not  even  this,  the  moA  difficult 
qucA  he  had  ever  made. 

Thefe  inAanccs  were  very  noble  and 
great,  and  the  reflexions  of  thole  fublimc 
fpiiits  had  made  death  to  them  what  it  is 
really  intended  to  be  by  the  author  of  na 
turc,  a  relief  from  a  various  being  ever 
fubje^I  to  for  rows  and  difficulties.^ 

Epaminondas  the  Theban  general,  having 
received  in  Bght  a  mortal  Aab  with  a  fword, 
which  was  left  in  his  body,  lay  in  that 
poAurc  untill  he  had  intelligence  that  his 
troops  had  obtained  the  vidfory,  and  then 
permitted  it  to  be  drawn  our,  at  which  in* 
Aant  he  expreffed  himfelf  in  this  manner, 
This  is  not  the  end  of  my  life^  my  fellow 
diers ;  it  js  now  your  Epaminondas  {s.  bemt 
who  dies  in  fo  mucf  glory. 
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It  were  aD  endlefs  labour  to  collet  the 
accounts  with  which  all  ages  have  filled 
the  world  of  noble  and  heroic  minds  that 
‘  have  refigned  this  being,  as  if  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  life  were  but  an  ordinary  occur¬ 
rence  of  it.  , 

This  common- placcway  of  thinking  I 
fell  into  from  an  auk  ward  endeavour*  to 
throw  off  a  real  and  frefti  afBiftion,  by 
turning  over  books  in  a  melancholy  mood  ; 
but  it  is  not  eafy  to  remove  griefs  which 
touch  the  heart, by  applying  remedies  which 
only  entertain  the  imagination.  As  there¬ 
fore  this  paper  is  to  confift  of  any  thing 
which  concerns  human  life,  I  cannot  help 
letting  the  prefent  fubjeft  regard  what  has 
been  the  laft  objeft  of  my  eyes,  though  an 
entertainment  of  for  row. 

I  went  this  evening  to  vifit  a  friend, 
with  a  defign  to  rally  him,  upon  a  ftory  I 
had  heard  of  his  intending  to  fteal  a  marri¬ 
age  without  the  privity  of  us  his  intimate 
friends  and  acquaintance.  I  came  into  his 
apartment  with  that  intimacy  which  I  have 
done  for  very  many  years,  and  walked  di- 
rcflly  into  his  bed-chamber,  where  I  found 
my  friend  in  the  ironies  of  death.  What 
could  I  do  ?  The  innocent  mirth  in  my 
thoughts  (truck  upon  me  like  the  moft  fla¬ 
gitious  wickednefs :  I  in  vain  called  upon 
him  ;  he  was  fcnfclefs,  and  too  far  fpent 
to  have  the  leaft  knowledge  of  my  forrow, 
or  any  pain  in  himfelf.  Give  me  leave 
then  to  tranferibe  my  Soliloquy,  as  I  flood 
by  his  mother,  dumb  with  the  weight  of 
grief  for  a  fon  who  was  her  honour  and 
her  comfort,  and  never  till  that  hour 
Once  his  birth  had  been  an  occaflon  of  a 
moment’s  forrow  to  her.  — ^  -  - 

“  How  furprifing  is  this  change  !  from 
the  pofTcflion  of  vigorous  life  and  flrength, 
to  be  reduced  in  a  few  hours  to.  this  fatal 
extremity  !  Thofe  lips  which  look  fo  pale 
ind  livid,  within  thefe  few  days  gave  de¬ 
light  to  all  who  heard  their  utterance  ;  It 
was  the  buflnefs,  the  purpofe  of  his  being, 
next  to  obeying  him  to  whom  he  is  going, 
to  pleaie  and  inflrufl,  and  that  for  no  other 
end  but  to  plcafe  and  inflrufl;  kindnefs  was 
the  motive  of  his  adlions,  and  with  all  the 
capacity  rcquifitc  for  making  a  figure  in  a 
cootentious  world,  moderation,  good-na- 
tvre,  affability,  temperance  and  chaflity,  | 
were  the  arts  of  his  excellent  life.  There 
is  he  lies  in  helplefs  agony,  no  wife  man 
who  knew  him  fo  well  as  I,  but  would  re- 
fign  all  the  world  can  beflow  to  be  (b  near 
be  end  of  luch  a  life.  Why  does  my 
^cart  fo  little  obey  my  reafoo  as  to  lament 
bec,  thou  excellent  man. — Heaven  receive 
iim,  or  reflore  him. —  rhy  beloved  mother, 
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thy  obliged  friends,  thy  helplefs  fervants, 
fland  around  thee  without  diflinflion. 
How  much  wotildfl  thou,  hadfl  thou  thy 
fenfes,  fay  to  each  of  us  I 

But  now  that  good  heart  burfls,  and 
he  is  at  reafl— with  that  bceath  expired  a 
foul  who  never  indulged  a  paflion  unfit  for 
the  place  he  is  gone  to :  Where  arc  now 
thy  plans  of  juflice,  of  truth,  of  honour  ? 
Of  what  ufe  the  volumes  thou  haft  collat¬ 
ed,  the  arguments  thou  haft  invented,  the 
examples  thou  haft  followed  ?  Poor  were 
the  expedlations  of  the  ftudious,  the  mo- 
deft  and  the  good,  if  the  reward  of  their 
labours  were  only  to  be  expc<fted  from  man. 
No,  my  friend,  thy  intended  pleadings, 
thy  go^  offices  to  thy  friends,  thy  intend-  j 
cd  fcrvices  to  thy  country,  are  already  per¬ 
formed  (as  to  thy  concern  in  them)  in  his  j 
fight  before  whom  the  paft,  prefent,  and 
future  appear  at  one  view.  While  others 
with  thy  talents  were  tormented  with  am¬ 
bition,  with  vain-glory,  with  envy,  with 
emulation,  how  well  didft  thou  turn  thy 
mind  to  its  own  improvement  in  things  out 
Oi  the  power  of  fortune ;  in  probity,  in  in- 
tegrity,  in  the  prafficc  and  ftudy  of  juflice; 
how  filent  thy  paffage,  how  private  thy 
journey,  how  glorious  thy  end  I  Many 
have  I  knonun  more  Jamous^  fome  more  know* 
^ fi  innocents 

(  gpeBator  ) 
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SeleBed  for  the  Evening  Fireside, 
ODE. 

**  The  dewy  ray  from  pity's  e)*e, 

Which  pours  the  tear  and  swells  the  sigh, 
Shall  melt  each  tender  breast  i 
For  virgins  fair,  the  knell  nave  rung, 

And  sadiy-flowing  dirges  sung. 

To  Mary’s  angel  resL 

**  0*er  the  green  head  in  sadness  made, 

W  here  all  the  faded  charms  are  laid. 

Soft  maids,  and  kind  shall  bend  ; 

While  sorrow’s  mists  shall  dim  the  eye» 
The  prayer  shall  mingle  with  the  sigh. 
Which  mourns  the  virgin  friend, 

**  To  purple  life,  tho’ rooming  springs. 

And  pleasure  waves  her  gloomy  wings, 
And  becks  the  rural  train  ; 

Yet  she,  who  fairer  than  the  morn, 

Each  village  pastime  did  adorn. 

Low  lies  beneath  the  plain. 

**  Lamented  maid  !  thy  soften’d  mind. 
And  various  charms  of  angel  kind, 

, Remembrance  holds  most  dear, 

Thy  tongue,  which  pity’s  precepts  told. 
Which  sweetest  truths  would  once  unfold. 
Still  speaks  in  sorrow’s  eai^. 
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**  Ere  twilight’s  dark’ning  hand  shall  shade. 
The  fading  lawn  ordnsky  glade, 

What  time  the  Owlet  flies, 

The  love-lorn  maid,  shafl  seek  thy  tomb, 

And  pond’ring  o'er  thy  mourned  doom, 

Each  thought  shall  purer  rise, 

**  That  place  a  sacred  spot  shall  be,  * 

For  elfin  lays  and  minstrelsy 
Soft  play’d  by  hands  unseen  ; 

The  pensive  fays  shafl  there  resort, 

And  sheeny  bands  shall  cease  to  sport, 

And  shun  their  moon-light  green. 

"  There  shail  each  swain,  whose  breast  can  fc^i 
Pity’s  soft  pang  or  love’s  sweet  zeal. 

At  nights’  lone  hour  appear  ; 

There  oft  shall  fall  the  dews  of  woe. 

There  summer’s  sweets  shall  lovelier  blow,. 
Enrich’d  by  sorrow’s  tear.” 

{Concluded from  lajl  week.'^ 

In  my  laft  paper,  I  gave  my  reader  ^ 
fight  of  that  moonrain  of  miferies,  which 
was  made  up  of  thofe  fevcral  calamities  that 
affliff  the  minds  of  men.  I  faw,  with.un- 
fpeakable  pleafure,  the  whole  fpecies  thus 
delivered  from  its  forrows  :  though  at  the 
fame  time,  as  we  flood  round  the  heap,'  and 
furveyed  the  (everal  materials  of  which  it 
was  compofed,  there  was  icarce  a  mortal, 
in  this  vaft  multitude,  who  did  not  difeover 
what  he  thought  plcafures  and  ble/Tings  of 
life ;  and  wondered  how  the  owners  of 
them  ever  came  to  look  upon  them  as  bur¬ 
dens  and  grievances. 

As  we  were  regarding  very  attentively, 
this  confufion  of  miferies,  this  chaos  of  ca¬ 
lamity,  Jupiter  iffued  out  a  fccond  procla¬ 
mation,  that  every  one  was  now  at  liberty 
to  exchange  his  afflidlion,  and  to  return  to 
his  habitation  with  any  fuch  other  bundle 
as  fhould  be  delivered  to  him. . 

Upon  this  FANCY  began  again  to  beflir 
hcrfclf,  and  parcelling  out  the  whole  heap 
with  incredible  affivity,  recommended  to 
every  one  his  packet.  The  hurry  and  con- 
fuflon  at  this  time  was  not  to  be  exprefled. 
Some  obfervations  which  I  made  Dpon  the 
occafion,  I  (hall  communicate  to  the  public. 
A  venerable  gray  headed  man,  who  had  laid 
down  the  colic,  and  who  I  found,  wanted  an 
heir  to  his  eflate,  fnatched  up  an  undutiful 
fon,  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  heap  by 
his  angry  father.  The  gracelefs  youth,  in  left 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  pulled  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  by  the  beard,  and  had  like  to  have 
knocked  his  brains  out ;  fa  that  meeting  the 
true  father,  who  came  towards  him  with  a 
fit  of  the  gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take  his 
fon  again,  and  give  him  back  his  colic;  but 
they  were  incapable  cither  of  them  to  re- 
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his  ordinary  height,  that  his  head  turned 
round  with  It,  while  the  other  made  fuch 
awkward  circles,  as  he  atieropted'to  walk, 
that  he,fcarce  knew  how  to  move  forward 
upon  his  new  fupporters :  obferving  him 
to  be  a  pleafanf  kind  of  fellow  1  (luck  my 
cane  in  the  ground,  and  told  him  I  would 
la|[Jiim  a  bottle  or  wine,  that  he  did  not 
thiibh  up  to  it  on  a  line  that  1  drew  for 
him,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  lad  didributed  among 
the  two  fexes,  who  made  a  mod  piteous 
(Ignt,  as  they  wande/ed  up  and  down  under 
the  predure  of  their  feveral  burdens.  The 
wh^  plain  was  filled  with  murmurs  and 
coi^Raints 


cede  from  the  choice  they  had  made.  A 
poor  gallcy-flave,  who  had  thrown  down 
his  chains,  took  up, the  gout  In  their  dead, 
but  made  fuch  wry  face^,  that  one  might 
eafily  perceive-  he  was  no  great  gainer  by 
the  bargain.  It  was  pleafant  enough  to  fee 
the  feveral  exchanges  that  were  made,  for 
ficknefs  againd  poverty,  hunger  .ngaind 
want  of  appetite,  and  care  againd' pain. 

The  female  worlc|  were  very  bufy  among 
thcmfelves  in  bartering  for  features;  one 
was  trucking  a  lock  of  gray  hairs  for  a  car¬ 
buncle,  another  was  making  over  a  diort 
wade  for  a  pair  of  ronnd  fhoulders,  and  a 
third  cheapening  a  bad  face  for  a  lod  repu¬ 
tation  :  but  on. all  thefe  occafions,  there 
was  not  one  of  them,  who  did  not  think  the 
new  blemifh,  as  foon  as  fhe  had  got  it  into 
her  pofTcflion,  much  more  difagreeable  than 
the  old  one.  1  made  the  fame  obfervation 
on  every  other  misfortune  or  calamity, 
^hich  every  one  in  the  afTembly  brought  up¬ 
on  hitnfelf,  in  lieu  of  what  he  had  parted 
with  ;  whether  it  be  that  all  the  evils  which 
befal  us  are  in  fome  rhcafurjc:  fuited  and 
proportioned  to  our  drength,  or  that  every 
evil  becomes  more  fupportable  by  our  being 
acendomed  to  it,  I  (hall  nor  determine, 

I  could  not  for  my  heart  forbehr  pitying 
the  poor  hump-backed  gentleman  mentioned 
in  the  former  paper,  who  went  off  a  very 
well  (haped  perfon  with  a  done  in  his  blad¬ 
der  ;  nor  the  fine  gentleman  who  had  ftruck 
up  thb  bargain  with  him,  that  limped 
through  a  whole  afTembly  of  ladies,  who 
ufed  to  admire  him,  with  a  pair  of  fhoulders 
peeping  over  hts  head. 

I  mud  not  omit  my  own  particular  ad¬ 
venture.  My  friend  with  the  long  vifage 
had  no  fooner  taken  upon  him  my  fliort 
face,  but  he  made  fuch  a  grotefque  figure 
in  it,  that  as  I  looked  upon  him  1  could  not 
forbear  laughing  at  myleif,  infomuch  that  I 
-put "my  own  face  out  of  countenance.  The 
poor  gentleman  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  ridi¬ 
cule,  that  I  found  he  was  afhamed  of  what 
he  had  done  :  ch  the  other  fide  1  found  that 
I  myfelf  had  no  great  reafon  to  triumph,, 
for  as  I  went  to  touch  my  forehead  I  milfed 
the  place,  &  clapped  my  finger  upon  my  up¬ 
per  lip.  Befidcs,  as  my  nofe  was  exceeding 
prominent,  I  gave  it  two  or  three  unlucky 
knocks  as  I  was  playing  my  hand  about 
my  face,  and  aiming  at  fome  other  part  of 
it.  I  faw  two  other  gentlemen  by  me,'  who 
were  in  the  fame  rediculous  circumdinces.' 
Thefe  had  made  a  foolifh  fwop  between  a 
couple  of ,  thick  bandy  legs,  and  two  long 
trapdicks  that  had  no  calfs  to  them.  One 
of  thefe  looked  like  a  man  walking  upon 
dilts/and  was  fo  lifte*d  up  in  the  air,  aboVe 


groans  and  lamentations. 
piter  at  length,  taking  compaffion  on  the 
poor  mortals,  ordered  them  a  fccond  time 
to  lay  down  their  loads^  with  a  defign  to 
give  every  one  his  own  again.  They  dif- 
charged  themfelves  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleafure;  after  which,  the  phantom,  who 
had  kd  them  into  fuch  grofs  dclufions,  was 
commanded  to  difappear.  There  was  fent 
in  her  dead  a  goddefs  of  a  quite  different 
figure :  her  motions  were  deady  and  com- 
pofed,  and  her  afpeft  ferrous  but  cbearful. 
She  every  now  ^nd  then  cad  her  eyes  to¬ 
wards  heaven,  and  fixed  them  upon  Jupiter i 
her  name  was  patience.  She  had  no 
fopner  placed  herfelf  by  the  mount  of 
fbrrows,  but,  what  I  thought  very  remark¬ 
able,  the  whole  heap  funk  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  it  did  not  appear  a  third  part  fo  big  as 
it  was  before.  She  afterwards  returned 
every  man  his  own  proper  calamity,  and 
teaching  him  how  to  bear  it  in’  the  mod 
commodious  manner,  he  marched  off  with 
it  contentedly,  being  very  well  pleafed  that 
he  had  not  been  left  to  his  own  choice,  as 
to  the  kind  of  evils  which  fell  to  his  lot. 

Befides  the  feveral  pieces  of  morality  to 
be  drawn  out  of  this  vifioo,  I  Icained  from  it 
never  to  repine  at  my  own  mis^rtunes,  or 
to  envy  the  happinefs  of  another,  fince  it  is 
impoflible  for  any  man  to  form  a  right 
judgment  qf  his  neighbour’s  fufferings  ;  for 
which  rcafbn  alfo  I  have  determined  dever 
to  think  to^ghtiy  of  another’s  complaints, 
but  to  regard  the  forrowjs  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  with  fendments  of  humanity  and 
compaffion. 

\^^p€^ator.'\ 


’  Selected  for  the  Evening  fireside. 

— —  Coelutp  quid  quac/imus  ultra  ?  Luc. 

'  What  seek  we  beyond  Heav’n ! 

The  confideration  that  the  deity  is  prefent 
to  every  thing,  attentive  to  every  thing,  and 
privy  to  all  the  modes  and  paits  of  its  cx- 
iflan^ ;  or  in  other  words,  that  his  Omni- 


f 
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*  fcrves  both  gpod  ancl  evil  men,  and  will 
‘  treat  us  aftcu-*.tl^c  fame* fanner  that  \vc 

*  treat  him/  .  ►But  Ih^ll  cqoclude  this  dif- 
courfe  with  thoic  morcjcm'phatical  words 
divine  rcvjelation.'  -  If,d  man  lovt  tne^  he  will 
keep  my  words  ;  and  my.  father  will  love  him^ 
and  we  will  fome  unto  him^  and  make  ouf 
abode  with  him,  .  -v  # 

\fpePlatorJ\ 


feofes  arc  too  grofs  to  apprehend  him ;  we 
may  however  taftc  and  fee  how  gracious  he 
is,  by  his  influence  upot\  our  nai|ds,  by 
thofc  virtuous  thoughts  which  nPawakens 
in  us,  by  thole  fecret  comforts  and  refrefh- 
ments  which  heconWys  iru^)ur  fouls,  and 
byvfhofe  ravifhing  joys  a^niiward  fatisfac- 
tions  which  are  fpringing  up, 

and  difFufing  themrajHumong  all  the 
thoughts  of  good  is  lodgedH 

our  very  effcnce,  ano^^B^ul  WnhiiflB 
foul  to  irradiate  its  unHftlanding,  rectify 
its  will,  purify  its  paflions,  and  enliven  all 
the  powers  of  man.  How  happy  theref||p 
is  an  intclleftual  being,  who,  by  prayer  and 
meditation,  by  virtue  and  good  works, 
this  communication  between 


fufficient  to  make  us  open  our  hearts  to  all 
thofc  infufions  of  joy  and  gladnefs  which 
ate  fo  near  at  hand,  and  ready  to  be  poured 
in  upon  us  i  efpecially  when  we  confider. 
Secondly^  The  deplofJble  condition  of  an 
intcllcaim  being  who  feels  no  other  effe^fs 
from  his  Maker’s  prcfence,  but  fuch  as  pro¬ 
ceed  from  divine  wrath  and  indignation  ! 
Wemay  alTure  ourfclves,  that  the  great  au¬ 
thor  of  nature  will  not  always  be  as  one  who 
is  indifferent  to  any  of  his  creatures.  Thole 
who  will  not  feel  him  in  his  love,  will  be 
^urc  at  length  to  feel  him  in  his  difpleafure. 
And  how  dreadful  is  the  condition  of  that 
creature,  who  is  only  fenfible  of  the  being 
of  his  Creator  by  what  he  fuffers  from  him  I 
He  is  as  elTentialiy  prefent  in  hell  as  in  hea¬ 
ven  :  but  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  accurfed 
places  bthold^him  only  in  his  wrath,  and 
fhrink  within  the  flames  to  conceal  them- 
felves  from  him.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
Imagination  to  conceive  the  fearful  efft^fs 
of  omnipotence  incenfed. 

But  1  fhall  only  confider  the  wretchednefs 
)f  an  intcllc<5lual  being,  who,  in  this  life, 
ies  under  the  difplealure  of  him,  that  at  all 
imes  and  in  all  places  is  intimately  united 
ivith  him.  He  is  able  to  difquiet  the  foul, 
md  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties.  He  can  hin- 
ier  any  of  the  grcatcfl  comforts  of  life, 
rom  rcfrffhing  us  and  give  an  edge  to  every 
>De  of  its  (lighten  calamities.  Who  then 
:ah  bear  the  thought  of  being  an  out-cafl 
rom  his  prelence,  that  is,  from  the  com- 
brts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  i(  only  in  its  terrors  ? 
iow  pathetic  is  that  cxpoftulation  of  Job^ 
vhtn,  for  the  trial  of  his  patience  he  was 
Dude  to  look  upon  himfelf  in  this  deplora¬ 
ble  condition  !  Why  haft  thou  fet  ms  as  a 
nark  againft  thee^fo  that  I  am  becomLA^burden 
9  myj'elf?  But  thirdly^  how  happy  is  the 
ondition  of  that  intclle^ual  bcinp,  who  is 
snfible  -of  his  Maker’s  prefence  from  the 
scret  clFeOs  of  his  mercy  and  loving  kind- 
cls !  * 

The  ble/Tcd  in  heaven  behold  him  face  to 
ice,  that,  is,  are  as  fenfible  of  his  prefence 
s  wc  are  of  the  prefence  of  any  perlbn^ 
bhom  we  look  upon  with  our  eyes.  There 
doubtlefs  a  faculty  in  fpirits,  by  which 
icy  apprehend  one  another,  as  our  fenfes 
i)  material  ubje«ffs ;  and  there  is  no  quel- 
jn  but  our  louls,  when  they  are  difembo- 
led,  or  placed  in  glorified  bodies,  will  by 
lis  faculty,  in  whatever  part  of  fpace  they 
fide,  be  always  fenfible  of  the  divine  pre- 
nce.  Wc,  who  have  this  veil  of  fl  fh 


Sele^ed  for  the  Evening  Fire^side, 
Population  of  China, 

One  of  thofe  things  which  have  been 
thought  the  moff  incredible  by  Europeans 
in  accounts  of  China,  is  its  extenfive  po* 
pulation,  but  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  exaggerated.  Father 
Amiot  took  great  pains  to  inveffigate  this 
fubjed  and  fixed  the  population  of  China 
in  1743,  at  two  hundred  millions,  and 
though  we  cannot  agree  with  his  reafoning 
on  different  ftatements,  it  will  be  impoffiblc 
to  put  his  account  back  more  than  twenty 
miHion8,if  fo  much.  Wepoffefs,  however 
a  more  confl|bce  enumeration,  taken  from 
the  accounts^!  the  tribunals  of  lands  re¬ 
ceived  in  France  in  1779.  By  thisenume- 
rationJif  appears  that  the  population  of 
ChiQi^p,^6i,  was  as  follows : 

Province  of  Pe-toheli,  in-  1 

-  eluding  V  15,891,792 

Leaf>tong  3 
Kiag-nangtwoi 

divifluns  5  *439 

^King-fi  11,006,640 

To-kicn  9,063,671 

Tche-kiang  15,429,690 

Hou-quang  8,829,320 

Ho-nan,  two  ? 

.  divifions  $  24,4«3.«io 

Chan-tong  25,180,7^4 

Chan  fi  ^  9>7^8,i89 

^  Chen-fi  incIud-  >  ^  , 

'  '  ingkarfouj  '4.699.45) 

Se-tchcun  2,782976 

Guangtong  6,797,597 

Guang-fi  3>y47»4*4 

Yun-nan  2,r78.8o2 

Kou-tchcou  2,402  722 


opens 

and  his  own  foul !  'fhough  the  whole^R- 
ation  frowns  upon  him,  and  all  natu^o looks 
black  about  him,  he  has  his  light  and  fup- 
port  within  him,  that  arc  able  to  cheer  his 
mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midA  of  all 
thofe  horrors  which  encompafs  him.  He 
knows  that  his  helper  is  at  hand,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  nearer  to  him  than  any  thing  elfe  can 
be,  which  is  capable  of  annoying  or  terrify¬ 
ing  him.  In  the  midA  of  calumny  or  con¬ 
tempt,  he  attends  lo  that  being  Vho  whif- 
pers  better  things  within  his  foul,  and 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  defender,  his 
glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  his  head.  In  his 
deepeA  folitude  and  retirement  he  knows 
that  he  is  in  company  ^  with  the  grcateA  of 
beings  ;  and  perceives  within  himfelf  fuch 
real  fenfations  of  his  prcfcncc,  as  arc  more 
delightful  than  any  th«ng  that  can  be  met 
with  in  the  converfation  oF  his  creatures. 
Even  in  the  hour  of  death,  he  confiders  the 
pains  of  his  diffolntion  to  be  nothing  elfe 
but  breaking  down  of  that  partition,  which 
Aiinds  betwixt  his  foul,  and  the  fight  of  that 
being,  who  is  always  prefent  with  him,  and 
is  about  to  manlfeA  itfelf  to  him  in  fulnefs 
of joy. 

If  we  w^ld  be  thus  happy,  and  thus 
fenfible  of  our  Maker’s  piefence,  from  the 
fecret  tffedfs  of  his  mercy  and  goddnefs, 
wc  muA  keep  fuch  a  watch  over  all  our 
thoughts,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  ferip- 
ture,  his  foul  may  have  pleafure  in  u >. 
We  mu  A  take  care  not  to  grieve  his  holy 
fpirit,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  medita¬ 
tions  of  our  hearts  always  acceptable  ki  his 
fight,  that  he  may  delight  thus  to  refide 
and  dwell  in  u-?.  The  light  of  nature  could 
Jirciff  Seneca  to  this  dotftrine  in  a  very  re¬ 
markable  paffage  among  his  epiAks  :  Sacer 
itieft  in  nobis  fpiritus  bon  rum  malcrttmque  cuf 
tos^  objervator^  quemadmudum  nos  ilium 
tr.Blimus^  tip  tile  nos*  ‘  There  isa  h  *l\ 

*  fpirit  reiiding  in  us,  who  watches  aud  ob- 


This  rcgiAer  accompanied  with  a  com¬ 
parative  Aatcment  of  the  p^  puhtu)n  in  the 
preceding  year,  1  760,1  in  which  th.  num¬ 
bers  were  A  ited  at,  196,837,977,  there 
was  therefore’ an  iniTc ale  of  1,376,576  in 
the  cour.le  of  one  yeai  only.  But  upwards 
of  thirty  yearn  have  claplcd  fiuce  the  epochs 
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are  said  to  have  been  fcmovcd ;  and  also,  that 
^he  following;  are  some  of  the  principial  terms; 

Malta  to  be  possessed  by  this  country  Id 
f\^  sovereignty. 

The  Cape  to  be  ceded  to'Great  Britain. 

“  Hanover  to  be  restored  to  its  lawful  so. 
vereign. 

\'he  new  arrangements  made  by  Bona, 
part  dn  the  Coniinet  to  be  acknowledged. 

J'he  merchandize  and  manufactures  o( 
this  country  to  pass  freely  throughout  tW 
Continent.  1 

“No  ships  of  the  line  to  be  built  on  citheir 
side  without  previous  notice  being  given  2 
such  intention  by  the  party  intending  to  buiM 


of  .this  enumeration  *,  and  as  there  Be  no 
doubt  of  the  population ‘of  China  having 
for  a  long  time  paft  been  progreffively  in- 
creaTtDg,  we  prefumc  that  this  Empire  con- 
cams  at  prefent,  upwards  of  220,000,000 
of  inhibitants.  It  will  no  doubt  be  allow¬ 
ed,  that  there  is  no  Empire  in  the  univerfe 
which  contains  fo  many  people,  united  In 
the  fame  foclety,  and  govern  by  the  fame 
laws.  L 

\\VintcrbothanC s  view  of  the  Chitiefe 
pire.-} 


to  the  other  party,  which  then  may  build  « 
equal  number.** 

We  mention  this  merely  to  caution  m 
friends,  especially  those  concerned'  in  th 
Stocks,  from  being  duped  by  giving  it  credfl 
We  are  not  of  the  number  tJiat  believe  peso 
to  be  so  near  at  hand  as  many  of  our  sanguini 
contemporaries.  Some  months  hence  pei 
haps,  some  effectual  efforts  may  be  made  t 
restore  peace-^t  present  the  parties 
merdy  sounding  each  other’s  disposition- 
Should  Mr.  Fox’s  malidy  prove  fatab  an  e 
tire  stoppage  of  the  intercourse,  such  as  iti 
which  has  for  some  time  been. going  on  bi 
tween  the  two  countries,  will  be  the  codk 
qucnce.” 


Selected  for  the  Evening  Fire^aide, 

The  following  beautiful  portrait,  from  a 
'moral  liiAncf,  is  painted  from  the  life,  and 
in  colours,  which  glow  with  brightnefs, 
and  will  lad  for  ages. 

The  temper  of  a  Chriftian  is  not  a  tem¬ 
per  of  fordid  renfuality,  or  lazy  apathy,  or 
dogmatizing  pride,  or  difappoinced  ambi¬ 
tion.  More  truly  independeot  of  worldly 
cAimation,  than  philofopby,  with  ail  her 
boaAs,  it  forms  a  perfe^  contraA  to  Epicu¬ 
rean  felHfhnefs,  and  to  Stoical  pride,  and 
to  Cynical  brutality.*  It  is  a^Fmper,  com¬ 
pounded  of  Armnefs  and  complacency  and 
peace  and  love  ;  and  manifeAi^g^trelf  in 
affs  of  kinduefs  and  of  fourthly]  ^kind- 
nefs,  not  pretended,  bat  genuiQc|  OTou ree¬ 
fy,  not  falfe  and  fuperbcial,  j^ut  •  cordial 
and  finccre*  In  the  hour  ^  popular^t|^,  k 
is  not  intoxicated  or  mibieq^,  in  the  . hour 
of  unpopularity,  it  is  no||  defpoDding  ot 
morofe  ;  unfhaklH  in  conA^cy,  unwearied 
in  benevolence,  firm  witb||||p  ro^^efs, 
and  afliduous  without  ferviJity.  ^ 


I  knoMMkin  Europe ;  but  theirs  is  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent-kind  from  ours,  being  engraved  on 
wooden  tables,  which  will  ferve  for  many 
years  to  repriq^thc  filmc  work,  without  the 
new  expenfe  of  fetting  for  the  prefs,  as  it  is 
ID  our  printing. 

Writing  is  another  invaluable  art,  by 
which  a  man  may  communicate  his  mind, 
without  ODeoing  his  mouth,  and  intimate 
his  pleafure  at  ten  thoufand  leagues  diAance, 
only  by  help  of  twenty  two  letters, 
which  mafbe  joined  5,852,616,738,497, 
664,000  vi^y^  wUl  exprefs  ail  things,  both 
in  heavenfaii^||gpuy^b)%  a  very  narrow  com- 
pafs.  Thcr;;name  of  author  of  this  in- 
^ution  is  loft. 

,  14  Hift.  Man.  Arts. 


Interments  in  the  different  burial  groundiV 
the  City  and  Libeitiesof  Philadelphia,  fiwc 


the  3  id  to  the  SsPth  of  August.  Adults  1 
Children  10,— Total  34. 


TO  COKHESPOND£NTS. 

O.'s  palate  is  not  pleased  with  the  repast 
On  Courtship,  which  he  tasted  in  our  last.j 

Why  ? — He  miscalls  the  author  acn'rn 
No  wonder  then  he  thought  the  morsel  biit( 
On  second  taste  he’ll  doubtless  find  it  swrd 
When  he.discovcrs ’tis  a.  macaroni. 

The  beauties  of  W.  were  entirely  too  bi 
liant,  for  unfortunately  they  gave  us  liglft  s 
ficient  to  discover  they  were  all  bori 
ed  from  Johnson. 

Our  poetical  sister  Cassander, 

Our  mercy  will  certainly  praise  ; 

For  saving  her  wand’ring  Alcander 
From  death  by  her  ^  soul  lilting**  lay 

Several  real  favors  have  been  received,! 
will  meet  with  tfie  attention  they  merit. 


SUMMASr  uy  intelligefce. 

FOREIGN. 

LAIEST  FROM  EUROPE. 

Boston,  1.— By  the  arrival  at  this 

place,  of  the  regular  trading  ships  John 
Adams^  Captain  Wood,  and  Sally,  Captain 
Le\ris^  ^e  have  received  our  regular  files  of 
Lon34l»y4p€ rs  * tp  thc^  .l^Jth,  and  Liverpool 
papers  tf  the  T^d^  xfOtYraughl 

•yrhh  thUrvdrietjf  of  intere^fcmg  anifrri{>ortaiit 
which  it'was  believeS  they  wotiltl  coii- 
which  the  state  of.affai!^  at  oin* 
laift  dates,  .warranted  the  pu'blic‘.  to  exp^t.— 
\  few  extracts  arc  however,  presented  to  our 
readers :  On  the  subject  of  Peace,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  m  these  papers,  beyond 
the  feet  of  a  frequent  interchange  of  Couriers 
and  Messengers  between  the  Cabinets  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Cloud,  except  rumour  and 
speculative  opinion ;  which  so  far  as  they  may 
be  allowed  to  go,  are  inauspicious  to  any  im¬ 
mediate  reconciliation.  “  A  paper  of  last  I 


Selected  for  the  Evening  Fireside, 

There  is  one  law  in  Denmark,  which/c- 
ftrains  the  tyranny  of  parents  towards  their 
childrcQ,  tbtf  ^cierves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned:  No'parent  can 
difinherit  his  child  he  thi^S^B^is. 
fon  will  diftiooour  him,  and  diflip^rj^i? 
fortune,  he  cannot  changeihe  i^ual  chalmlP 
of  his  prbperty/  without  applying  to  the 
I'overeign  for  permiflioo,  who,  in  council 
cautioully  confiders  the  allegation  and  anf- 
'wer;  and  thus  the  refufal  or  permiffion  is 
the  refnh  of  a  public  procefs,  Admirable 
<^as  the  laws  of  England  are,  it  would  be. 
•well  if  fuch  a  law  as  this,  adapted  to  the 
'genius  of  the  conftiiucioa  could  be  intro¬ 
duced.  Alas  I  in  England  how  often  is 
the  happinefs  of  an  excellent  child  facra- 
ficed  to  the  unnatural  caprice  or  pride  of 
an  angry,  foolKb,  mercenary  parent ! 

[^CarFs  Northern  Summer,"]^ 
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NO*  84,  NORTH  FRONT-STREET, 

Where  Subacrifitiona  and  Communicat 
(post  paid)  VfiU  be  received, 
Suh/eripthnt  also  be  received  at  Bn 
MIN  foHHsoN*s  Boob-Store,  No*  349,  Me\ 
Street,  Pbiladelphiap  and  by 

Sjmvml  WoQDp  362,  Pearl-street^  N,  J 


“  A  paper  of  last 
night,  which  pretends  to  be  well  informed  of 
what  is  kept  secret  from  every  body  out  of 
the  Cabinet,  reports  thc  negociadon  between , 
this  country  and  France  to  be  so  far  advanced, 
that  most,  if  not  all  the  obstacles  that  existed, 


